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President's Address 


Raises Many Issues 


Social Security and Full Postwar 
Re-employment Loom Large 
in This Session 


CONGRESS TO ASSERT ITSELF 


Expected to Check Administrative 
Agencies in Writing Legisla- 
tion, Mapping Policies 


Elsewhere in this paper (page 2) 
we report many of the more impor- 
tant facts submitted to Congress by 
President Roosevelt in his annual 
message—facts about the progress of 
the war effort. We also discuss in 
another column of this page some of 
the international issues which were 
raised. In this article we shall con- 
sider some of the domestic problems 
to which the President directed the 
attention of Congress and the nation. 

In his approach to these problems, 
the President was more tactful and 
conciliatory than he has been in some 
of his public addresses. He no doubt 
felt the need of all the tact he could 
muster, for he was speaking to a 
Congress which, if not hostile, was 
inclined to be critical. 

Every other Congress which the 
President has addressed has been 
overwhelmingly Democratic. Now 
the House of Representatives is al- 
most evenly divided and the Repub- 
licans have made great gains in the 
Senate. And a large number of the 
Democratic members are not close 
followers of the President. 

There is a strong feeling in Con- 
gress that the President has had his 
way too completely and that he has 
made a mere rubber stamp of the 
legislative -body. Furthermore, mem- 
bers of Congress have been stung by 
criticism. They resent the fact that 
Congress has been charged with in- 
competence. Hence one notes a stiff- 
ening attitude in both houses. 

The Chief Executive seemed to 
take all this into account. He out- 
lined general policies, referred to 








NOTICE 


The first semester test appears 
on page 8 of this issue of The 
American Observer. Teachers are 
referred to the January 18 issue of 
_ Civic Leader for the answer 
eys. 

















goals which the nation ought to reach, 
but was careful not to fill in the de- 
tails. In this way, he avoided highly 
controversial issues. 

The President threw into the lap 
of Congress a number of very im- 
portant problems which he said 
Should be solved. Though he did not 
stir up controversy by naming these 
problems, it is certain that bitterly 
Contested issues will develop the mo- 
Ment a serious attempt is made to 
deal with them. 

For example, President Roosevelt 
Said that we must provide full em- 
Ployment for all the people; that 

(Continued on page 7) 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC SECURITY 
Can we provide security for all? 








Spending Time 
By Walter E. Myer 


“How do you spend your time?” That is a question with which we are 
familiar. We all speak about spending time. But did you ever stop to think of 
what that means? You are given a certain amount of time—24 hours a day. 
No one has any more; no one has less. You must use up all this time each day. 
You must spend it—buy things with it. You can't keep any of it over until 
the next day. 


But what can you buy with this capital which you receive each day? What 
can you buy when you spend your allotment of time? You can buy many 
things. You may buy information, skill, friendship, recreation. You can use 
it to broaden your interests, to develop your personality, to prepare for success 
in a vocation. Or you may squander your time just as you may squander a 
supply of money which is given to you. You may spend time wisely or 
foolishly just as you may spend money wisely or foolishly. But spend it you 
must. 

It should be clear, therefore, that the most important thing for a young 
person to do is to learn to spend his time wisely. It is surprising that so little 
thought is given to that necessity. Many people go along day after day and 
week after week, thinking very little about their use of time. They spend it, 
to be sure. They can’t avoid doing that. But they spend it as an ignorant 
ne’er-do-well or reckless waster might spend money. They spend it for things 
which do not even give them passing pleasure. In many cases they don’t even 
know how they have spent their time. They only know, if they think of it at 
all, that, at the end of a day or week or year, they have made no wise purchases 
with their time; that, after all their spending of it, they are no nearer to efficiency 
in a vocation than they were, that they are no better informed, that their cultural 
interests are no more varied, that they are no more attractive in personality. 


If you want to learn how to use time wisely, the first step is to check up 
on yourself. What do you spend your time for each day? You spend about 
a third of it sleeping, perhaps. You can’t well avoid that. You may spend about 
a twelfth of it eating. You spend several hours in class. You spend some time 
studying your lessons. With some of your time you buy the pleasures which 
come from conversation, or from the movies or sports or hobbies. You spend 
some time, more than you would think, going from place to place. If you are wise 
you spend some of your time for the development and pleasure which come 
from reading newspapers, magazines, or books. 


But do these things take up all your time? How much do you spend merely 
for the privilege of loafing? How much do you actually waste for things which 
leave you bored rather than stimulated? I suggest that you keep books on 
yourself for a few days. See what you do with each of your 24 hours. 


Future Of Germany 
Is .Widely Debated 


Permanence of Peace Depends 
Upon Wise Decision with 
Respect to Axis 


NATION DIVIDED ON ISSUE 


Should People of Defeated Powers Be 
Treated Humanely After De- 
struction of Militarism? 


President Roosevelt accurately 
voiced the sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole—those who 
are fighting the enemy and those who 
remain in civilian life—when he said, 
in his message to Congress: “I have 
reason to know that our boys at the 
front are concerned with two broad 
aims beyond the winning of the war; 
and their thinking and their opinion 
coincide with what most Americans 
here back home are mulling over. 
They know, and we know, that it 
would be inconceivable—it would, 
indeed, be sacrilegious—if this nation 
and the world did not attain some 
real, lasting good out of all these 
efforts and sufferings and bloodshed 
and death.” He then named the two 
broad aims for the postwar world: 

“The men in our armed forces 
want a lasting peace, and, equally, 
they want permanent employment 
for themselves, their families, and 
their neighbors when they are mus- 
tered out at the end of the war.” 


In the article appearing in another 
column on this page of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, the problem of provid- 
ing postwar employment for the 
American people is dealt with. Here 
we shall take up the other broad 
aim, or at least a part of it—the ob- 
taining of permanent peace. 


Problem of Permanent Peace 


The American people are giving 
more and more thought to the prob- 
lem of maintaining permanent peace 
once this war is over; of finding 
means whereby a third world war 
10 or 20 or even 50 years hence can 
be prevented. As the President 
stated the issue: “I shudder to think 
of what will happen to humanity, in- 
cluding ourselves, if this war ends 
in an inconclusive peace and another 
war breaks out when the babies of 
today have grown to fighting age. 
Every normal American prays that 
neither he nor his sons nor his grand- 
sons will be compelled to go through 
this horror again.” 


In considering the future peace of 
the world, one of the first questions 
which must be decided is: “What is 
to be done with the nations which 
started this war—with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan?” All other prob- 
lems relating to the peace settlement 
will depend in some degree upon the 
answer we give to that all-important 
question. 


President Roosevelt, in his recent 
message, did not go into detail on 
this question, although he did touch 
upon it. He argued for the continua- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


The “Avenger” 














Planes in This War 


The Grumman TBF “Avenger” 




















ORPEDO bombers, the Navy’s 


heaviest carrier-borne aircraft, 
are probably the most effective 
weapon for. striking deadly aerial 
blows at the enemy’s naval forces. 
The science of torpedo bombing calls 
for the planes to approach their target 
from all directions, after which they 
lay down their explosives in such an 
airtight pattern that the trapped foe 
cannot escape damage. Guided by 
their own mechanisms, the torpedoes 
foam through the water to strike the 
target ship below the waterline, rip- 
ping her steel plates apart in great 
explosive blasts. Such was the fate 
which overcame the British battle- 
ships Repulse and Prince of Wales 
and the German battleship Bismarck. 
The mission, of course, is hazardous 
to the torpedo bombers themselves. 
From a considerable distance away, 
they must approach their target at 
an extremely low altitude. And they 
must keep coming until there is no 
doubt that their torpedoes will hit 
the mark. Meanwhile, the enemy 
ship blasts at them with a hail of 
shells. Not only is the barrage it- 
self dangerous, but the shells drop 
into the sea, sending up geysers of 
water which can wreck the low-fly- 
ing planes. 
The best time for torpedo attacks 
is at night, under cover of darkness. 
If the plans call for a daylight raid, 


the planes must be concealed by a 
heavy smoke screen, 

A secondary task of torpedo planes 
is to serve as glide bombers. Their 
torpedo bays can be rigged to carry 
a load of bombs, and the crew is 
furnished with a bombsight for this 
higher-altitude operation. 

Perhaps the deadliest torpedo 
plane in the world today is the U. S. 
Navy’s TBF Avenger. Driven through 
the air by a 2,000-horsepower motor, 
it cruises at more than 270 miles an 
hour—about 50 miles an hour faster 
than earlier models. Its cruising 
range is 1,400 miles, and its ceiling 
20,000 feet. In the torpedo bay 
nestles a 2,000-pound torpedo, the 
same size that is used by destroyers 
and submarines. When in place, the 
swinging bay doors hide the torpedo 
from the eyes of the enemy and give 
the craft a streamlined underside. 

The Avenger carries a crew of three 
—pilot, who also releases the torpedo; 
turret gunner; and tail gunner, who 
doubles as bombardier when the 
plane is a glide bomber. As is nec- 
essary on the latest carrier-based 
planes, the Avenger has wings which 
can be hydraulically folded within a 
few seconds after the craft lights on 
the flight deck. This feature makes it 
possible to keep more planes on the 
hangar deck and to store them away 
more quickly. 
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The thrill that comes once in a lifetime 
WEBSTER IN W. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Student: “What is heredity?” 

Prof.: “Well, in a few words, it’s 
something every man believes in until 
his son begins to act like a fool.” 

—CAP?ER’S WEEKLY 


Son: “Mother, remember our 25- 
piece dinner set?” 

Mother: “Yes.” 

Son: “Well, it’s a 26-piece set now.” 


—SELECTED 





“Morale,” said the sergeant, “is what 
makes your legs do what your head 
knows ain’t possible.” —LABOR 





In an Oslo hotel, a girl sitting in the 
lounge was approached by a Nazi officer 
who asked her to dance. She refused, 
and shortly afterward he returned, and 
in an angry voice asked: 

“Is it because I am a German?” 

“Not at all,” said the girl, smiling 
sweetly, “it is merely because I am a 
Norwegian.” —MONITOR 





Mother (reading report card): “I 
can’t understand why you are making 
such poor grades now when you did 
so well last fall.” 

n: “Aw, Mom, you know how they 
always mark things down after the 
holidays.” 


—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 


State of the Nation 


HE clearest and most authoritative 

picture which has been made 
available to the American people on 
the subject of war production was 
contained in President Roosevelt’s 
recent address to Congress. Even 
though the facts in this speech have 
been widely publicized, we feel they 
are of such importance that students 
should go over them again and again 
in order to impress upon themselves 
our tremendous accomplishments of 
the past year. Here is the story as 
told by the President: 


“Our 1942 airplane production and 
tank production fell short, numeri- 
cally, of the goals set a year ago. 
Nevertheless, we have plenty of 
reason to be proud of our record for 
1942. We produced about 48,000 
military planes—more than the air- 
plane production of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan put together. Last month, 
December, we produced 5,500 military 
planes, and the rate is rapidly rising. 
Furthermore, as each month passes 
by, the averages of our types weigh 
more, take more man-hours to make, 
and have more striking power. 

“In tank production we revised our 
schedule—and for good and sufficient 
reasons. As a result of hard experi- 
ence in battle we have diverted a 
portion of our tank-producing capac- 
ity to a stepped-up production of new, 
deadly field weapons, especially self- 
propelled artillery. 

“Here are some other production 
figures: 

“In 1942 we produced 56,000 com- 
bat vehicles, such as tanks and self- 
propelled artillery. 

“In 1942 we produced 670,000 ma- 
chine guns, six times greater than 
our production in 1941 and three 
times greater than our total produc- 
tion during the year and a half of 
our participation in the First World 
War. 

“We produced 21,000 anti-tank 
guns, six times greater than our 1941 
production. 

“We produced ten and a quarter 
billion rounds of small-arms am- 
munition, five times greater than our 
1941 production and three times 
greater than our total production in 
the First World War. 

“We produced 181,000,000 rounds 
of artillery ammunition, twelve times 
greater than our 1941 production, 
and ten times greater than our total 
production in the First World War. 

“The arsenal of democracy is mak- 
ing good. 

“These facts and figures will give 
no aid or comfort to the enemy. On 
the contrary, I can imagine they will 
give him considerable discomfort. I 
suspect Hitler and Tojo will find it 
difficult to explain to the German and 





HARRIS AND EWING 


Speaker Rayburn 





Japanese people just why it is that 
‘decadent, inefficient democracy’ can 
produce such phenomenal quantities 
of weapons and munitions—and 
fighting men. 

“While we have been achieving 
this miracle of production, during 
the past year our armed forces have 
grown from a little over 2,000,000 to 
7,000,000. In other words, we have 
withdrawn from the labor force and 
the farms some 5,000,000 of our 
younger workers. And in spite of 
this, our farmers have contributed 
their share to the common effort by 
producing the greatest quantity of 
food ever made available during a 
single year in all our history... .” 

The day after his address, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told reporters that, 
due to a stenographic error, one fact 
was omitted from his message: 

“In 1942 we built 8,090,000 tons of 
merchant ships. In this we exceeded 
the goal set.” 

The attempt will now be made to 
push ahead to far higher goals. 
While it cannot be expected that we 
will continue our 1942 rate of in- 





ACME 


President Roosevelt 


crease in industrial expansion, there 
is still opportunity for great advance- 
ment. Government and _ military 
leaders have set new aims for 1943 
which considerably outstrip last 
year’s achievements. In general, this 
is the program: 

Planes: “About twice the number 
and about four times the weight of 
planes built in 1942, with emphasis 
continued on bombers designed to 
carry the maximum destruction to 
the enemy.” That means _ nearly 
100,000 planes for 1943—weighing 
four times what the 48,000 for last 
year weighed. 

Cargo ships: “More than twice the 
merchant ship tonnage of 1942 in 
order to assure delivery of critically 
needed supplies to our ground and 
air forces and those of our Allies.” 
The 746 ships, or 8,000,000 tons for 
last year, must be followed by at 
least 1,500, weighing 16,000,000 tons, 
this year. 

Naval escorts: “A considerable in- 
crease in the naval escort vessel pro- 
gram in order to afford protection for 
merchant shipping operating on sup- 
ply lines to all corners of the globe.” 

Warships: ‘More naval combat 
vessels so that our sea power will be 
able to carry the fight to enemy fleets 
and operating bases.” 

Tanks, artillery and ammunition, 
and military vehicles take second 
place to these major items, and civil- 
ian needs remain in the back seat. 
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Tunisia Battle 


EEN from the long view of his- 

tory, the modern armies locked 
in mortal combat along the shores 
of North Africa and the air and 
naval vessels fighting for control of 
the sea lanes of the Mediterranean 
are but recreating an ancient struggle 
which has been waged again and 
again for more than 2,000 years. Of 
particular historical interest is the 
fact that these armies are now strug- 
gling bitterly for Tunis, which lies 
within a few miles of the site of the 
ancient city of Carthage. It was from 
Carthage, once the mightiest citadel 
on the Mediterranean, that the first 
Mediterranean empire was estab- 
lished; it was Carthage which waged 
the first major struggle for control 
of the Mediterranean, and it was 
Carthage which launched the first 
great  African-based expedition 
against a European power. 

Of interest also is the fact that 
only 70 miles southwest of Tunis, on 
land now occupied by Allied troops, 
lies Zama, believed to be the famous 
battleground where Rome finally 
broke Carthaginian control of the 
Mediterranean and decided the fate 
of that mighty sea for six centuries 
to come. 


The Phoenicians 


Twelve hundred years B.C. there 
appeared along the shores of the 
northeastern Mediterranean a non- 
Semitic people known as the Phoeni- 
cians, who had been driven from the 
east by hostile nations. Because the 
land where they settled was bare and 
unfertile, farming was a difficult task. 
But there were forests of fine cedar 
nearby, so these people became the 
world’s first real shipbuilders, and 
thus, in turn, the first great seafarers 
and colonizers. From Tyre and Sidon 
their vessels ranged the full length 
of the Mediterranean, from the Red 
Sea past the Straits of Gibraltar, 
trading fish, timber, and dye for pre- 
cious metals, foodstuffs, and skins. 
They left settlements on Malta and 
Sicily; they founded Tripoli and Ca- 
diz; but most important of all, they 
founded Carthage. 

Carthage was established about the 
year 850 B.C.—nearly a century be- 
fore the beginnings of Rome—at a 
sheltered point on the Gulf of Tunis. 
Because of its strategic location, this 
colony grew and prospered, and soon 
became the center of Phoenician ac- 
tivity. Here these early seafarers 
rose to historic power, and here they 
perished after a thousand years of 
trade and conquest. 


It is not hard to understand why 
Carthage was chosen as the site for 
a trading center. Its harbor was one 
of the finest along the southern shore 
of the Mediterranean. Moreover, it 
was centrally located so that trade 














From Carthage came Hannibal and his elephants to invade the Italian peninsula by way of Spain. 
(Illustrations on this page are from “The Old World, Past and Present,” by Campbell, Webb and 


Nida. 


could be carried on equally well be- 
tween the two ends of the great sea, 
and it lay very close to Sicily and 
Italy, closer to the European conti- 
nent than any point on the African 
coast other than Gibraltar. 

The valleys in this section of the 
North African coast were very fer- 
tile then, just as they are in modern 
Tunis. On the farms back of the 
city were raised ample supplies of 
food for the Carthaginians, as well 
as grain, figs, and wine for export. 
There developed a system of large 
estates, owned by wealthy aristo- 
cratic Carthaginians, and cultivated 
by the native Libyans. 


City-State of Carthage 


The city-state of Carthage was 
nominally a republic, but in actual 
practice it was a plutocracy, con- 
trolled by these wealthy, land-own- 
ing aristocrats. There was in fact 
a popular assembly, but its member- 
ship was limited to persons holding 
certain property qualifications. Final 
control over all public affairs, in- 
cluding war and peace, was held by 
the Senate, composed of 300 mem- 
bers, all of whom came from the 
ranks of the aristocrats. This gov- 
ernment seems to have been suc- 
cessful, for under its guidance Car- 
thage became rich and grew to be 
one of the largest cities of ancient 
times, with a population estimated 
upwards of 1,000,000. 

It has been said that in the long 
run only religion, art, and wisdom 
assure immortality. The Phoenicians 
apparently were more successful at 
trade than at any of these, for there 
are today few traces of their civiliza- 
tion. Such culture as they did have 
was of a distinctly oriental nature, 
and not western, although in time 
it was somewhat influenced by Greek 
ideas. 


While Rome was conquering Italy 
and Alexander the Great was con- 
quering Persia, Carthage was busy 
trading with Rome, Egypt, Greece, 





The territory controlled by ancient Carthage 
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and other nations. She built a fleet 
of literally thousands of trading 
ships, together with hundreds of 
fighting ships to protect them. On 
the prow of each was a heavy ram 
bearing the awesome visage of one 
of the Phoenician gods, presumably 
to frighten the enemy. Just as Rome 
and other nations were military 
powers, Carthage developed as the 
first of the world’s naval powers. 

Before long the daring Carthagin- 
ians came to look upon the western 
Mediterranean as their own lake, 
or “Mare Nostrum,”’ and forbade 
other nations to use it. They seized 
every foregin ship found from Sar- 
dinia to the Pillars of Hercules (Gi- 
braltar). It was said that one could 
not wash his hands in the sea without 
first asking permission from Car- 
thage. This idea of ‘Mare Nostrum” 
was later taken over by the Romans 
and has been loudly proclaimed in 
modern times by Mussolini. 


Control of Mediterranean 


The Carthaginians ringed in their 
half of the Mediterranean with nu- 
merous bases and colonies. Their 
mercantile empire at its highest in- 
cluded all of the North African coast 
from Gibraltar to the middle of mod- 
ern Libya, including modern Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco; the islands of 
Corsica, Sardinia, the Balearics, most 
of Sicily, and much of Spain. 


The Carthaginians taught the in- 
habitants of Spain to mine the gold 
and copper and silver which so en- 
riched the coffers of this mighty city. 
Some of the trading galleys even 
ventured out into the uncharted At- 
lantic and brought back tin from 
England for the making of bronze. 
Oil and grain, wine and wool, pre- 
cious metals, ivory, and slaves—all 
these came from her colonies for 
Carthage to use or sell. 


The Carthaginians carefully kept 
their trading places secret. One story 
relates that the Romans sent a ship 
to.trail a Carthaginian merchantman, 
hoping to learn where he found such 
rare goods. When the trader reached 
the Atlantic and saw that he could 
not shake his pursuer, he deliberately 
wrecked his ship and returned to 
Carthage overland. His countrymen 
honored him for his patriotic deed. 

In time, of course, the ambitions 
of Carthage collided with those of 
other nations. Serious trouble first 
began with the Greeks, over the is- 
land of Sicily which was strategi- 
cally situated in the center of the 
Mediterranean close to Carthage, 
Greece, and Rome. The fortunes of 
war over a long period of years 
passed the control of this island first 
to one and then to the other rival. 


Recalls Ancient Carthage 


But it was with Rome that the 
final reckoning was to be had, in a 
series of three long and bitter wars, 
which in terms both of duration and 
manpower exceeded our modern war 
by at least tenfold when considered 
in light of the short distances and 
small populations of the time. Be- 
ginning in 264 B.C., these three Pu- 
nic Wars continued intermittently 
until 146 B.C., ending only with the 
complete destruction of the city of 
Carthage. 


Rome and Carthage 


Rome had been before this essen- 
tially a land power. Realizing, how- 
ever, that she could not break the 
Carthaginian stranglehold upon the 
Mediterranean without ships, she 
undertook at tremendous cost and 
sacrifice to build and man a navy. 
Using novel devices such as great 
grappling bridges, the Romans sur- 
prised and defeated their enemy in a 
series of naval battles, and finally, 
after 23 years of exhausting warfare, 
forced Carthage to sue for peace. 

Rome placed such heavy indemni- 
ties upon Carthage after the First 
Punic War that she thought Car- 
thage would never rise to power 
again. But the Carthaginians, under 
leadership of the great Hamilcar 
Barca, paid the indemnity with silver 
and gold from Spain, built up their 
forces, and challenged the Roman 
might again. The story of the Sec- 











Roman village 


ond Punic War is essentially the 
story of Hannibal, son of Hamilcar, 
one of the cleverest and most fear- 
less generals of all time. While still 
in his twenties he conquered Spain, 
crossed the Alps in the dead of win- 
ter with thousands of foot soldiers 
and cavalry, together with 40 ele- 
phants, and at first defeated the sur- 
prised and terrified Romans. 


But many of Hannibal’s plans went 
awry; he could not conquer Rome 
and the war dragged on for year 
after weary year. Eventually he was 
called home to defend Carthage it- 
self from the attacks of the Roman 
general Scipio, and was finally de- 
_feated at Zama. Thus Carthage lost 
her control of the Mediterranean. 


But Carthage again revived and 
prospered, and the fearful Romans 
heeded the plea of one of their lead- 
ers, Cato, that “Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.” Using a flimsy excuse, the 
Romans again declared war. They 
killed or enslaved all the Carthagin- 
ian people, burned the city, plowed 
the site, and sowed the furrows with 
salt. Although the city was rebuilt 
in succession by the Romans them- 
selves and by the Vandals and the 
Turks, it was destroyed finally in 
A.D. 698, and disappeared entirely 
from history, 
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The Story of the Week 


— -_ a 


FDR to Congress 


President Roosevelt sent both a 
record-breaking budget and some 
major appointments to Congress last 
week. 

Budget: For the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1944, the President asked 
Congress to appropriate 109 billion 
dollars, of which 97 billion dollars 
will go for direct war activities. The 
President also requested Congress to 
levy 16 billion dollars in new taxes, 
in order that the federal government 
may collect a total of 51 billion dol- 
lars for the 12 months covered by the 
new budget. 

Appointments: Among the appoint- 
ments which the President sent to 
the Senate for approval was that of 
Wiley B. Rutledge, 48-year-old 
Iowan, to fill the Supreme Court va- 
cancy left by the resignation of Jus- 
tice James F. Byrnes. Mr. Rutledge is 
now associate justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 














“Please, won’t you listen to reason?” 
KNOX IN MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


To succeed Leon Henderson as price 
administrator, former Senator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown of Michigan was ap- 
pointed. Former Senator Josh Lee of 
Oklahoma was named to be a mem- 
ber of the Civic Aeronautics Board. 
And Edward J. Flynn, retiring chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, was appointed United States 
minister to Australia. The last ap- 
pointment immediately provoked a 
sharp controversy over Flynn’s fitness 
and qualifications for the post. 


Pay-as-You-Go 


One of the first questions with 
which the Seventy-eighth Congress 
will deal is that of putting our taxa- 
tion system on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. President Roosevelt has en- 
dorsed the principle of bringing the 
nation’s taxpayers up-to-date on 
their tax bill and nearly everyone in 
Congress takes a similar position. 


The real controversy hinges on the 


method of accomplishing the desired 
result. 

As is well known, the present 
method of tax collection compels the 
taxpayer to pay the tax on last year’s 
income out of this year’s earnings. 
Thus, unless the law is changed, the 
millions of taxpayers who must pay 
the income tax on March 15—or at 
least a quarter of it--will be paying 
not on the money they are earning 
in 1943 but on their income for 1942. 
In this way, they are always in debt 
to the government for a year’s taxes. 

In the days when taxes' were rela- 
tively low, the present system worked 


well and caused hardship to few 
people. As recently as 1940, for ex- 
ample, there were only slightly more 
than 4,000,000 persons who paid the 
federal income tax. With the lower- 
ing of exemptions, it is estimated 
that at least 27,000,000 persons must 
pay the tax. Not only must they pay 
the tax, but they must pay a very 
high tax in order to meet the costs 
of the war. 

Probably a majority of this year’s 
taxpayers—most of whom will pay 
an income tax for the first time— 
have made no provision to meet their 
tax bill. They are not putting money 
aside for that purpose. Consequently, 
when March 15 rolls around, they 
will be hard pressed to meet their 
bill. This is the principal reason for 
the present agitation to put taxation 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The most popular proposal for put- 
ting the taxpayer on a current basis 
is the so-called Ruml plan. Briefly 
stated, this plan calls for putting the 
tax clock a year ahead. If the Ruml 
plan is adopted, the March 15 pay- 
ments made this year would apply 
to the taxpayer’s 1943 income, not to 
his 1942 income as at present. In 
this way, the taxes for 1942 would 
be skipped. 

The principal objection to the 
Rum! plan is that the Treasury would 
lose one year’s taxes, those on 1942 
incomes, if it were adopted. Sup- 
porters of the plan argue, however, 
that actually the Treasury would not 
lose because the flow of revenue 
would be constant and that in the 
future Congress could fix whatever 
tax rates were necessary to meet the 
government’s expenditures. The only 
two classes of persons who would 
benefit from the shift to a current 
basis would be those who die within 
the next few years and those whose 
incomes in 1942 were higher than in 
1943. It is argued that the govern- 
ment could get around this difficulty 
by imposing heavier death taxes and 
by making persons pay a tax on the 
difference between their 1942 income 
and their 1943 earnings in case the 
former were larger, 


Russians Push On 


The Russian offensive continued 
last week to be the most important 
news of the war. At half a dozen 
different sectors, the Soviet war ma- 
chine rolled relentlessly on. In the 
north, the armies which had _ suc- 
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huge transport plane will go into service with 


ceeded in reducing the German 
stronghold at Velikie Luki pressed on 
toward the Latvian frontier. They 
were reported to be within 60 miles 
of that border and were striving to 
capture the key railroad centers. If 
they could achieve this they would 
greatly imperil Hitler’s armies in the 
north, for it would become increas- 
ingly difficult to send them the needed 
supplies. 


The immediate objective of the 
Russian drives: in the south was the 
capture of Rostov, at the head of the 
sea of Azov. Although this city has 
already changed hands three times 
since the outbreak of war between 
Germany and Russia, its importance 
is now greater than ever before. 
Whereas in previous campaigns, it 
was practically the easternmost point 
of the German advance, now there are 
at least two million German troops 
beyond Rostov. If Rostov can be 
taken by the Russians, they will be 
enabled to shut off the supplies to 
these forces in the Don region and 
in the Caucasus. Last week, the 
Soviets were reported to be within 60 
miles of the key city. There were 
reports that Hitler’s forces in the 
Caucasus were retreating in order to 
avoid being trapped by the seizure 
of Rostov. 

The German divisions which are 
trapped in the Stalingrad area are 
still fighting desperately. They are 
apparently being supplied by air and 
by the few trucks which are able to 
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penetrate the Russian defenses. But 
it is regarded as only a matter of time 
until they are destroyed or forced to 
surrender, There were indications 
last week that their food supplies 
were running low. 


North African Front 


The fighting in Tunisia was con- 
centrated largely to the air as un- 
favorable weather conditions made 
ground operations practically impos- 
sible. The rainy season is in full 
swing and the mud and mire are so 
deep as to make the transportation of 
men and supplies from Algerian bases 
difficult, if not impossible. 

Another obstacle in North Africa is 
the confused political situation. Not 
only have the various French factions 
failed to reach an agreement on un- 
qualified cooperation which is essen- 
tial to defeat the Axis, but the local 
colonial population must be taken 
into account. There are an estimated 
300,000 colonial troops in North 
Africa and their full support in the 
war would greatly bolster the hands 
of the British and the Americans. 
Progress in overcoming this latter 
difficulty seems now to have been 
made, for General Eisenhower is re- 
ported to be arming the native troops 
with American-made weapons—a 
step he would not take if their de- 
pendability were in question. 


Southwest Pacific 


In the southwest Pacific, the tide 
of events was still in our favor. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s fliers succeeded in 
inflicting heavy damage upon an ar- 
mada of Japanese ships—transports, 
supply ships, and cruisers—which had 
gathered at Rabaul, on New Britain 
Island, and was preparing to reinforce 
the Japanese positions on Guadal- 
canal and in New Guinea. After a 
fierce struggle of two days and two 
nights, they dispersed the fleet, sink- 
ing three of the transports and de- 
stroying 50 Japanese Zeros. 

F. Tillman Durdin, writing in the 
New York Times last week, tells of 
some of the hardships undergone by 
General MacArthur’s men in the 
New Guinea campaign. “The ordinary 
difficulties of the jungle,” he says, 
“were accentuated by the rainy- 
season downpours that deepened the 
swamps and wiped out roads and 
trails, For weeks the men fought and 
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slept in several feet of water, eating 
cold and often inadequate food, and 
plagued by mosquitoes and ants and 
a hundred other predatory insects.” 
Mr. Durdin then tells of the role 
played by the airplane in the New 
Guinea campaign: 

Planes not only transported most ol 
the troops long distances to eastern 
Papua but also largely kept them_sup- 
plied with food and ammunition. Daily, 
a fleet of air transports landed within 
a short distance of the Buna front with 
cargoes for the battle. Even the field 
artillery pieces were taken to the front 
py plane. On return trips, the planes 
evacuated wounded. 


At the same time fighting planes of 
the New Guinea American and Aus- 
tralian air forces were serving both the 
Navy and air force, keeping Japanese 
reinforcements and supplies from 
reaching Buna. 


Pinch Tightens 


Up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board the twin shortages of gasoline 
and fuel oil have grown steadily 
worse. Even the latest steps—a strict 
ban on pleasure driving in Eastern 
states and a slash in fuel-oil con- 
sumption by public buildings—may 
not be enough to avert serious 
trouble. 

The most pressing problem is that 
of safeguarding health by keeping 
oil-heated homes supplied with at 
least a necessary minimum of fuel. 
Only 7,500 homes used oil heat in 
1920, but today there are nearly 
1,700,000—ttwo-thirds of them in the 
Eastern states. Many of them are 
cold for several days at a time now, 
for lack of oil, and others are barely 
getting by. Offices, schools, and other 
buildings are being denied some of 
their oil to help out the homes. 

In the face of this more serious 
need, drivers in the Eastern states 
have fallen in line with the all- 
inclusive ban on pleasure driving. 
The minority who fail to cooperate 
run the risk of having their rafion 
coupons confiscated. Cities and states 
are helping the federal government 
to enforce the order, 


Tolan Report 


Representative Tolan of California 
drew up a hard case against the con- 
duct of the war effort last week, as 
his committee on defense migration 
and manpower problems turned in 
its final report. Concluding two and 
one-half years of study, the com- 
mittee offered the following com- 
ments and criticisms: 

1, We failed to meet certain of 
the President’s production goals for 
1942 because of divided management. 
Both war production and the civilian 
economy should be controlled through 
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a single agency under civilian direc- 
tion. 

2. A labor draft is not the answer 
to the manpower problem because 
manpower Officials are not organized 
to conduct one efficiently. A new 
“Grapes of Wrath” era, in which 
thousands of uprooted workers wan- 
der from state to state in search of 
work, will follow the war if we con- 
tinue to transfer workers haphaz- 
ardly from the jobs at hand to war 
production centers. 

3. There should be some regulation 
of selective service policies so that 
enough workers will be left in rural 
areas to keep the farms producing 
needed foods. 


4. Private employment agencies 
and the larger corporations should 
be restrained in their hiring, so that 
labor may be allocated on the large- 
scale program of the United States 
Employment Service. 

5. If the problem of migrant labor 
is to be solved, there must be social 


security legislation which extends 


beyond interstate boundaries. 


Coal Strike 


The hard-coal strike which began 
to get under way last month has 
slowly gained headway. In Pennsyl- 
vania, last week, 18,000 miners were 
off work, and the strike was threat- 
ening to spread. At this point, the 
stoppage was keeping about 30,000 
tons of coal a day from being mined. 
Pennsylvania’s normal output of an- 
thracite is 240,000 tons a day. 

Two points are at issue in the 
strike: (1) The miners want an in- 
crease of $2 a day in their wages, 
and (2) they are against a new in- 
crease of 50 cents a month in their 
union dues. 

The public’s stake in the affair in- 
volves the possibility of a fuel short- 
age. With fuel oil already limited 
in many states, a shortage of coal 
would cause much hardship to the 
entire nation, 


News Items in Brief 





Although the national spotlight is on 
the launching of the new session of 
Congress this month, there is a great 
deal of local interest in the many 
state legislatures which are conven- 
ing. This is a heavy year for them 
—44 in all will hold regular sessions 
in 1943. Of these, 42 will begin their 
work this month, one will start in 
April, and one in May. 

* * * 

Beginning today, January 18, the bread 
knife comes back into its own. It 
was outdated some years ago by the 
bakeries’ mechanical slicers. But the 
government has permitted the bakers 
to discontinue this service—in order 
to save costs and thus to keep the 
price of bread from rising. From 
now on, we may expect unsliced bak- 
ery bread as a general thing. 

* x * 

To help keep American steel mills run- 
ning at full tilt in 1943, the U. S. 
Army has organized special salvage 
corps to collect scrap metal on the 
fighting fronts. Abandoned, wrecked, 


or useless equipment—both the ene- 
my’s and our own—will be sent back 
to this country in the empty holds of 
ships which have brought supplies 
to the front. 


*% * * 


Schools can obtain striking and colorful 
war savings posters by writing to the 
State War Savings Offices in their 
state capitals. New posters are is- 
sued at regular intervals, and they 
will be furnished in quantity so that 
each room and hall can be supplied. 


*% * * 


Both the Army and the Navy an- 
nounced a few days ago that they are 
giving official recognition to the pop- 
ular names of our fighting planes— 
names like Flying Fortress, Liberator, 
Dragon, Helldiver, Wildcat, and so on. 
In the past these names have been 
used only by the public, while the 
services have held to the designations 
B-17, B-24, ete. The more colorful 
names will now appear in official 
communiques, 
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committee. The members of this 
committee are usually not experts 
in the field. The chairman of the 
committee is appointed not because 
of his special competence for the 
work but because of “seniority”; 
that is, because he has been a mem- 
ber longer than anyone else. This 
means that many of the important 
committees of Congress work under 
the leadership of men who are 
wholly unprepared in training and 
in experience to prepare legislation 
on a complex subject. 

Members of Congress do not have 
large staffs of trained experts in 
their services. These staffs could be 
supplied, but as a general rule, they 
have not been. The machinery of 
Congress needs “streamlining” for 
its work in this modern age. 

Another difficulty is that members 
of Congress are frequently influ- 
enced by political considerations. 
Pressure groups work upon them. 
They have the advantage over the 
administrative boards in that they 
are closer to the people and to public 
opinion, but they have the disad- 
vantage in that they are always 
coming up for re-election and have to 
be thinking not only of the right way 
to handle complex problems but of 
the way which will offend the least 
number of people. 


It is because of these difficulties 
that the American Congress and the 
parliaments of other democratic 
countries frequently fail to deal ade- 
quately or wisely with the complex 
problems which come before them. 
They got along fairly well in earlier 
days when problems were simpler. 
They still do very well at the formu- 
lating of general policies, but too 
often fail in the adoption of definite 
measures by which these policies 
may be carried out. 

This is one of the great problems 
of democracy in America and else- 
where. People are losing faith in 
their parliaments and _ congresses. 
Yet it is a fact that if they turn 
everything over to administrative 
bodies not directly responsible to the 
people, they get away from the prac- 
tice of democracy. 

If all the people would inform 
themselves more completely about 
the complex problems of the day, 
public opinion would be wiser and 
legislators would not find it neces- 
sary to compromise so often in order 
to satisfy the self-seeking and the 
ignorant. Public education, coupled 
with a modernizing of the machinery 
of Congress, would give strength to 
democratic government. 
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tion of the United Nations as a coali- 
tion for the maintenance of peace. 
He said: 


Today the United Nations are the 
mightiest military coalition in history. 
They represent an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population of the world. 
Bound together in solemn agreement 
that they themselves will not commit 
acts of aggression or conquest against 
any of their neighbors, the United Na- 
tions can and must remain united for 
the maintenance of peace by prevent- 
ing any attempt to rearm in Germany, 
in Japan, in Italy, or in any other 
nation which seeks to violate the Tenth 
Commandment—“Thou shalt not 
covet.” 


It is clear from the President’s 
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them is to keep them 
Hitlerism and Japanese 
according to this view, 
are merely symptoms or manifesta- 
tions of the national will of the peo- 
ple of those countries. Unless, there- 
fore, the Germans and Japanese and 
Italians are kept permanently dis- 
armed and held in check by superior 
military force, they will threaten the 
peace of the world. 

Opposed to this position are many 
who differentiate between the peo- 
ples and the governments or rulers of 
today’s aggressor nations. Those who 
take this position say that all peoples 


peace with 
subjugated. 
militarism, 


tragic consequences for the world, for 


it would sow the seeds for future 
conflict. That is why all thinking 
people should study the problem 
honestly and carefully. 

All are agreed that the power of 


Hitler and his Nazis, the power of the 
German militarists, and the power of 
the army and navy clique in Japan 
must be completely destroyed when 
the war is over if we are to have per- 
manent peace. Failure to do this 
would merely give those who started 
the present struggle an opportunity 
to recoup their forces and to lay plans 
for another attempt at world power. 
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German militarism—a demonstration held on the day following Hitler's denunciation of the Versailles Treaty. 


message, that he would keep the 
Axis powers disarmed at the close of 
the war. That is one of the major 
objectives of his peace program. 
“They must be disarmed and kept 
disarmed, and they must abandon the 
philosophy, and the teaching of that 
philosophy, which has brought so 
much suffering to the world.” 


Disarming the Enemy 


Does the President mean that we 
are to keep the nations which are to- 
day our enemies permanently dis- 
armed by occupying them with mili- 
tary forces? Is it his purpose to 
maintain a military alliance of the 
United Nations, the principal func- 
tion of which will be to dominate 
Italy, Germany, and Japan? Or does 
the President’s statement imply that 
those nations shall be prevented from 
disarming only until such time as 
they have shown a willingness to live 
in peace and harmony with the rest 
of the world? In other words, does 
the President’s position preclude a 
future Germany or Italy or Japan 
from becoming members of the 
United Nations? 

There are two conflicting schools of 
thought today with respect to the 
treatment we should give to the Axis 
countries once we have defeated them 
by force of arms. There are those 
who contend that the German people, 
the Japanese people, and the Italians, 
are inherently aggressive peoples, 


will always be “aggressor nations” 
and that the only way we can live at 


are basically peace-loving and anx- 
ious to live in harmony with their 
neighbors, but that the Germans and 
Japanese and Italians have been mis- 
led and perverted by their leaders. 
Fascism and Japanese militarism, 
with their desire for world domina- 
tion, are a disease to which millions 
of good and well-intentioned people 
have become victims. According to 
this view, it would be a serious mis- 
take to blame the great mass of Ger- 
man people and the Japanese and the 
Italians for the sins of their rulers. 
Those who take this position argue 
that the most likely way to maintain 
peace after the war is over is not 
to attempt to hold the peoples of 
those countries in permanent subjec- 
tion but rather to win their coopera- 
tion and welcome them into the 
family of nations on an equal footing 
Hitlerism and German militarism, 
the Japanese war lords, and Musso- 
lini and his Fascist puppets must be 
destroyed root and branch, it is ar- 
gued. The whole philosophy of the 
dictators must be wiped out. But, 
once this objective has been accom- 
plished, the enemy peoples them- 
selves can be accepted as equal part- 
ners in whatever international or- 
ganization is set up after the war. 
Those who are sincerely seeking an 
answer to the question of what should 
be done to Germany and Italy and 
Japan after the war realize the diffi- 
culties involved in finding the wise 
solution. A mistake in dealing with 
this problem would undoubtedly have 


In fact, it is argued that one of the 
principal causes of the present war 
was the failure of the Allies in 1918 
to drive the German militarists of 
that period from power. True, Ger- 
many was disarmed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. True, Germany was per- 
mitted to maintain only a small army. 
True, Germany had a democratic 
revolution and established a republi- 
can form of government. 


Militarists Hold on 


But, under the republican form of 
government, which existed from the 
close of World War I and the advent 
of Hitler, the militarists still retained 
a large measure of their former 
power. They obtained positions in 
the police forces, in the government 
bureaus, and in the courts of Ger- 
many. They organized secret socie- 
ties. They engaged in political 
activity by firmly entrenching in the 
minds of the German people the leg- 
end that Germany had never been 
defeated on the battlefield but had 
been stabbed in the back by President 
Wilson and by their own traitors who 
made the peace. 

These German militarists never 
supported democracy or the German 
Republic. They sought to undermine 
it at every turn. It is not without 
significance that much of Hitler’s 
earliest support came from the Ger- 
man militarists, from the officers who 
had fought in the World War. Hitler 
and his Nazi party were able to win 
the support of the German people by 


What Shall We Do With Postwar Germany? 


playing upon their emotions, by 
pointing to the hardships and cruel- 
ties imposed upon them by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

Severe economic depression played 
into Hitler’s hands, for millions of 
Germans were unemployed and with- 
out food. Hitler blamed their plight 
upon the victorious powers in the 
World War and upon the harsh peace 
terms they had imposed. Whether the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty were 
actually unduly harsh or not was be- 
side the point. Hitler convinced the 
German people that they were and 
that the treaty was responsible for 
their woes. In this way, he was able 
to win the support of millions of 
Germans. Once he was in control in 
Germany, once he had stifled all op- 
position, had completely destroyed 
the republic, he was able to lay his 
plans for conquest to Europe and the 
world. 

All the time Germany was sup- 
posed to have been disarmed, plans 
were made to undo the defeat of 
1918; military plans by the former 
officers who were left unmolested by 
the republican government. Secret 
rearmament was carried on, in spite 
of the restrictions of the Versailles 
Treaty. 


Avoiding Past Mistakes 


The principal task of the peace- 
makers after this war will be to avoid 
the mistakes that were made after 
the last war—mistakes which made 
possible the rise of Hitlerism and the 
present tragic plight of the world. 
Whether durable peace can best be 
achieved by imposing a harsh peace 
or by a generous peace is a matter 
which must be decided before the 
terms are finally written. 


Although he did not emphasize the 
point in his recent message to Con- 
gress, there is reason to believe that 
President Roosevelt favors dealing 
with the German people in a gener- 
ous manner. He has stated in nu- 
merous addresses that the great mass 
of people the world over has no desire 
for war but is peace-loving. He has 
on many occasions differentiated be- 
tween the peoples of the Axis coun- 
tries and their ruthless military 
leaders. In recent weeks, our entire 
psychological offensive against Italy 
has been designed to separate the 
Italian~ people from their Fascist 
leaders. The Italians have been told 
that once they are willing to over- 
throw those who dragged them into 
war, we shall welcome them as 
friends and shall help them solve 
their problems. 

Nor is anyone more familiar with 
the economic causes of war than Mr. 
Roosevelt. He has stressed the ne- 
cessity of economic equality among 
the nations of the world if peace is 
to be preserved. In fact, two of the 
eight points of the Atlantic Charter 
deal with postwar economic problems. 
In that document, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill promised to “endeavor, 
with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment 
by all states, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity;” and “to 
bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for 
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FDR Raises Issues 


(Continued from page 1) 


when the war is over a way must be 
found to insure that all Americans, 
including those who are now in the 
armed forces, may have jobs. 

This is one of the most difficult 
problems which any legislative body 
has ever been asked to solve. When 
the war is over, even though we win 
a decisive victory over our enemies, 
we will enter a period of extreme 
danger—danger that millions of our 
people may be without work and 
hence without means of livelihood. 

The following figures will help us 
to see how serious the problem is. 
In 1940, 43,500,000 people were work- 
ing in industries which produced 
goods for civilian use. One million 
were employed in war industries. 
Now the number of people who are 
making things for ordinary use has 
fallen from 43,500,000 to 29,000,000, 
while the number engaged in war 
production has risen to 33,000,000— 
or it will have risen to that figure be- 
fore the end of 1943. 


Postwar Re-employment 


In other words, more than half of 
all the workers in the country are 
to be employed at jobs which are of 
necessity temporary, for the war in- 
dustries will close down when the 
war is over. They will not all close, 
of course, for we will have to main- 
tain a military establishment of a 
considerable size. But it is estimated 
that not more than 6,000,000 persons 
can retain jobs in war industries. 
About 27,000,000 men and women 
now working in war industries will 
have to find. jobs somewhere else. 
This means that about half of all the 
men and women who have jobs today 
will have to find some other work to 
do when the war is over. The diffi- 
culty will be further complicated by 
the fact that several million soldiers 
will be demobilized and come back 
home looking for work. 

Perhaps all these people can soon 
be re-employed if the problem is 
wisely handled. There is plenty of 
work to do in America. There will 
be a very strong demand for auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, and 
hundreds of other things which 
people are now doing without. Mil- 
lions of people now living under 
crowded conditions will need houses. 
Factories now making war 
goods may turn to the 
manufacture of civilian 
goods. But before they can 
put out these new prod- 
ucts, they must retool, and 
that is a big job. Tempo- 
rarily, millions of people 
may be thrown out of 
work, 

There is another com- 
plication. A large propor- 
tion of the factories and 
Plants now making war 
materials are owned by the 
government and not by 
private industry. There 
will be great opposition if 
the government operates 
these factories in the man- 
ufacture of ordinary civil- 
lan goods. The cry of 
“socialism” will be raised. 
But it may be difficult to 
arrange for private owners 
to take them over and to 
fix the terms under which 
they shall be operated. 

If, during the period 
when these questions are 
being met, men and women 


by the millions should be out of work, 
how will they be cared for? How can 
it be arranged that they will have in- 
comes? If they do not have incomes, 
they cannot buy goods, and if they do 
not buy things, producers cannot sell 
them. In that case, manufacturers 
will not spend millions of dollars to 
retool their plants and prepare to 
furnish employment by making or- 
dinary civilian goods. 


Social Security 


This is one of the problems which 
the President asked Congress to con- 
sider. But it is not the only ore. 
He said that the men and women who 
are working at home to win the war 
and the soldiers who are doing the 
fighting ‘do not want a _ postwar 
America which suffers from under- 
nourishment or slums—or the dole. 
. .. When you talk with our young 
men and women, you will find that 
with the opportunity for employment 
they want assurance against evils of 
all major economic hazards—assur- 
ance that will extend from the cradle 
to the grave. And this great govern- 
ment can and must provide this as- 
surance.” 

The President here declares that 
we must get rid of slums. But how? 
This question raises the whole prob- 
lem of low-cost housing. Shall the 
government tear down the miserable 
tenements and slum areas where mil- 
lions of people live under unsanitary 
conditions? Shall it put up modern 
sanitary houses and apartments in 
these areas and rent them to families 
at a low rental? Or, shall the pri- 
vate building industry do this? How 
shall private industry be induced to 
do it? Shall the government give 
private industry the chance to clear 
out slums and give people better 
housing? And if private industry 
doesn’t do it, shall the government 
undertake the job? 

And what about the hazards of life 
of which the President speaks? Here 
are the great hazards: unemploy- 
ment, loss of health, accident, old 
age. If aman is fully employed and 
if he does not become ill or have an 
accident, he can make good provision 
for his family until he is too old to 
work. If he is fortunate and has a 
good job, he may be able even to 
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Will there be jobs for them when the war is over? 


provide for old age. But no man can 
provide for a family so that it will 
enjoy what we know as a good Amer- 
ican standard of living if he is fre- 
quently unemployed, or if his health 
breaks or if he has a serious accident. 
And in many cases, men cannot pro- 
vide these things after they are old. 

Until recent years, our government 
assumed no responsibility with re- 
spect to these hazards. The idea has 
been that ifamanwas unemployed or 
became ill or was injured or became 
too old to work and had no means of 
support, it was simply his own bad 
luck. It was hoped that he would be 
helped by private charity, but if not, 
the government did nothing about it. 


Progress Made 

A few years ago, a step was taken 
in the direction of what was called 
“social security.” A plan was worked 
out by which workers could be “in- 
sured”? against unemployment. Their 
employers make payments regularly 
and the money goes into a fund from 
which the workers may be paid 
‘benefits’? when they are out of work. 
There is also a system of insurance 
by which persons over 65 years of 
age receive “benefits.” 

But the payments to the unem- 
ployed and to the aged are still small. 
They do not provide for a high stand- 
ard of living. This insurance does 
not provide for support in case of 
accident or illness. And the system 
does not cover farm workers, do- 
mestic workers, and cer- 
tain other classes of people. 

If the American people 
are really to be given as- 
surance that they will not 
fall below a fair living 
standard through these 
hazards of life; in other 
words, if the goals set by 
President Roosevelt are 
really to be reached, there 
must be drastic revision of 
our social security laws. 
Congress is asked to con- 
sider this problem, and it 
is practically certain that 
if far-reaching legislation 
is not enacted by Con- 
gress, the President will 
step in and make recom- 
mendations himself. The 
issue of extending the so- 
cial security system will 
probably loom large in 
Congress and in the nation 
during the coming months. 
As the issue develops it 
will be discussed from all 
angles in this paper. 

For the present, these 
problems of unemploy- 
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ment, housing, and social security 
are in the hands of Congress. 

Congress objects to having the 
President and his advisers take the 
lead in working out legislation of 
this kind. Members of Congress do 
not like it when administrative agen- 
cies under the President write bills 
dealing with a problem and submit 
these bills in final form to Congress. 
It often happens that this is done. 
The President will then call upon 
Congress to enact the measures which 
the boards and agencies under him 
have prepared. That is a very usual 
procedure in wartime. Boards like 
the Office of Price Administration, 
the War Production Board, and doz- 
ens of others, prepare the legislation 
which is desired: and submit it to 
Congress. Measures of that kind 
dealing with social security and un- 
employment and other problems are 
prepared in this way. 

Many members of Congress do not 
like this. They say that the execu- 
tive is assuming legislative powers. 


They cry out against what they call 


the “bureaucracy.” They say that 
these legislative boards are not 
elected by the people, do not know 
what the people want, and if they 
write legislation and if the President 
uses his influence to force Congress 
to enact the legislation, Congress 
loses its rightful authority and too 
much power is taken over by the 
President. They say that such prac- 
tices threaten the permanence of 
democratic government. 


Complex Problems 


There is, no doubt, much merit in 
what these congressmen say. It is 
a fact, however, that the problems of 
government have become very com- 
plex. Many of them are highly 
technical. They can be dealt with 
only by men who have a great. deal 
of specific information, by specialists 
in the various fields in which the 
problems appear. They must be dealt 
with by men who have large research 
staffs to study the problems and ob- 
tain information. 

The various executive boards and 
agencies are frequently composed of 
experts, of men who have specialized 
in their fields. They have large re- 
search staffs working for them. They 
may not know as well as congress- 
men do what the people want; but 
they are prepared to write legislation 
which will deal effectively with the 
complex problems with which they 
are concerned. 

Congress is not so well equipped. 
When it undertakes to handle a prob- 
lem, it turns the problem over to a 

(Concluded on page 5) 
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10. 11, 12. 


I. NEWSMAKERS. The pictures above are those of 
newsmakers of the past few months. The numbers 
below the pictures are to correspond to the numbered 
spaces on your answer sheet; that is, picture No. 1 
is represented by space No. 1, and so on. 


Following is a list of identifying phrases. Select 
the phrase which identifies picture No. 1, and place 
its letter in space No. 1 on your answer sheet. Iden- 
tify all the pictures in a similar manner. (Note to 
teachers: Answer keys appear in the January 18 
issue of The Civic Leader.) 
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13. 14. 15. 


. Price Administrator who resigned 
President of Brazil 

Head of the Office of Censorship 
German general defeated in Egypt 
America’s No. 1 shipbuilder 

New governor of New York 


. Head of the Office of War Information 


. British general in North Africa 
Dictator of Spain 
Commander of U. S. naval forces in South Pacific 


. Leader of the Fighting French 


Leader of American forces in North Africa 
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16. 


18, 


17. 


m. Head of the War Production Board 

n. Statesman from the Union of South Africa 
o. French leader in North Africa 

p. War Manpower Commissioner 

q. War Food Administrator 

r. Prominent adviser to government officials 
s. Chief. of U. S. Naval Operations 

t. Prominent Indian leader 

u. U. S. Army Chief of Staff 

v. President of Argentina 

w. Director of Economic Mobilization 

x. Generalissimo of Chinese army 

y. Supreme Court justice 

















II. MAP. The outline map on this page illustrates 
two important theaters of war. Countries and islands 
are represented by lettered rectangles, and cities, 
canals, and bodies of water are indicated by lettered 
circles. Your answer sheet is to be lettered to cor- 
respond to these areas. 


From this list of locations select the term which 
identifies each area and place the number preceding 
this term in the proper space on your answer sheet. 


1. Caspian Sea 19. Sardinia 
2. Iraq 20. Black Sea 
3. Egypt 21. Rumania 
4. Spanish Morocco 92. Dakar 

5. Cyprus 23. Crete 

6. Alexandria 24. Bengazi 

7. Moscow 25. Gibraltar 
: er Canal 26. Algeria 

. ee 27. Iran (Persia) 
10. Stalingrad 98 Greece 
11. Algiers 29. Tunisia 
12. Persian Gulf 30. Malta 
13. Yugoslavia ‘ 
14. Casablanca 31. Red Sea 
15. Libya 32. Sicily 
16. Bizerte 33. Tripoli 
17. Turkey 34. Bulgaria 
18. French Morocco 35. Albania 





III. COMPLETION, Complete the following state- 
ments by writing on your answer sheet the letter 
which represents the accurate completing clause or 
phrase in each case. 


1, Judging from his public utterances, the dictator 
of Spain (a) is strongly pro-Axis; (b) is strongly 
pro-democratic; (c) is strictly neutral in‘ his at- 
titude; (d) does not care how the war turns out. 


2. Before the war, Tunisia was controlled by (a) 
Britain; (b) France; (c) Italy; (d) Germany. 


3. The new national chairman of the Republican 
party is (a) Wendell Willkie; (b) Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr.; (c) Harrison E. Spangler; (d) Harry 
S. Truman. 


4. Selective Service is now under control of which 
of these agencies? (a) War Production Board; 
(b) Office of Economic Stabilization; (c) War 
Manpower Commission; (d) WPA. 


The Beveridge Plan in England is a plan for (a) 
building a stronger defense system for Britain 
after the war; (b) paying back the United States 
for Lend Lease; (c) strengthening the Empire; 
(d) providing greater social security for all peo- 
ple in England. 


Americans will have to tighten their belts and 
cut down on their eating this year because of all 
but one of the following reasons: (a) men in the 
armed forces require more food than they would 
at home; (b) farm production the last two years 
has fallen off; (c) we are supplying large quan- 
tities of food to our Allies; (d) there are serious 
shortages of farm labor. 


9. Which of the following nations has been fighting 
against an Axis power for the longest time in this 
war? (a) China; (b) Poland; (c) Britain; (d) 
Czechoslovakia. 


. Which of the following Scandinavian countries is 


not involved in World War II? (a) Finland; (b) 
Sweden; (c) Denmark; (d) Norway. 


. The result of the November congressional elec- 


tions was to (a) give the Republicans control over 


. the House but not of the Senate; (b) leave the 
‘Democrats in control of both houses by a narrow 


10. 


Lge 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


margin; (c) leave each party with about the same 
number of members; (d) strengthen the Demo- 
cratic control over the Senate. 


Wendell Willkie (a) is an isolationist; (b) is in 
favor of winning the war as quickly as possible 
and then discussing postwar plans; (c) believes 
we should outline our war aims more clearly now; 
(d) believes the postwar world should be as much 
as possible like the prewar world. 


This year the federal government expects to col- 
lect from its citizens in taxes about (a) $5 billion; 
(b) $25 billion; (c) $45 billion; (d) $105 billion. 


Which of the following islands do not belong in 
the Pacific? (a) Kurile; (b) Aleutians; (c) Mari- 
anas; (d) Dodecanese. 


During an inflation, (a) prices go up; (b) prices 
go down; (c) prices go down and wages go up; 
(d) farm prices rise but industrial prices go down. 


The largest minority group in India is made u 
of (a) Hindus; (b) Sikhs; (c) Moslems; (d 
Pathans. 


According to censorship rules, newspapers and 
magazines may print any information so long as 
it is (a) released by a responsible official; (b) 
strictly accurate; (c) at least a week ald; (d) al- 
ready known by part of the American public. 


Which of the following men does not deal directly 
with problems of manpower and labor? (a) Jef- 
fers; (b) McNutt; (c) Hershey; (d) Davis. 


FUTURE OF GERMANY IS DEBATED 
(Concluded from page 6) 


all, improved labor standards, economic adjust- 
ment, and social security.” 

In his message to Congress, Mr. Roosevelt again ~ 
touched upon the economic problem, when he ~ 
said: “Let us remember that economic safety for ~ 
the America of the future is threatened unless a ~ 
greater economic stability comes to the rest of — 
the world. We cannot make America an island 
in either a military or an economic sense. Hitler-— 
ism, like any other form of crime or disease, cam ~ 
grow from the evil seeds of economic as well as 
military feudalism.” ies 

The weeks ahead will see much wider discus- ~ 
sion on the problem of living in the same world ~ 
with the nations which are today our enemies. ~ 
No problem is of greater importance because the 
future of generations to come depends in large” 
measure upon the wisdom of our decisions. & 


ye 
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